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REDISCOVERED PAINTINGS BY FRANS HALS 


By W. R. VALENTINER 
Detroit, Michigan 


HILE the reappearance of an unknown work by Rembrandt is 
nowadays the rarest of events, it seems as though the store of lost 
paintings by Frans Hals is still far from exhausted. This is easily 
understood when we consider that Rembrandt’s fame — except during 
the generation immediately following his death — never lost its lustre 
and that the research for authentic works by him has always attracted 
both the connoisseur and the dealer. With Frans Hals the situation has 
been quite different. For two centuries his art was practically ignored, 
and it was only in the latter part of the 19th century, about 1880, that 
thanks to the efforts of Dr. Bode his importance was re-established. 
After Dr. Bode had listed Hals’ works in his first volume on the 
Dutch master (1883), the available information about these works in- 
creased so amazingly during the ensuing thirty years, that Dr. Hofstede 
de Groot in the second volume of his Catalogue Raisonné of the most 
eminent Dutch Masters, which appeared in 1915, was able to enumerate 
twice as many paintings by Hals as Dr Bode. 
The possibility of careful comparison by means of photographic re- 
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productions was further facilitated in 1914, when two volumes on the 
collected works of Frans Hals were issued by Dr. Bode in collaboration 
with Dr. Binder; and when I reproduced the complete series of his 
works in the “Klassiker der Kunst” series (1921, second edition, 1923), 
over thirty paintings had to be again added to those reproduced by Dr. 
Bode. Since that time a dozen more which are of unquestioned authen- 
ticity have come to light which I propose to deal with here as supple- 
menting my volume in Klassiker der Kunst. 

Such an accounting is the more necessary as nowhere else in the 
whole field of Dutch painting has there been so much confusion caused 
by copies and forgeries as in regard to the art of Hals, — modern copy- 
ists having imitated his work more successfully than that of any other 
Dutch master. Neither Rembrandt, Vermeer, nor any of the other 
masters of genre or landscape had a technique which so closely approx- 
imated the impressionist painting of our own day, or which, because of 
this modern element lent itself so well to deceptive copies. Further- 
more, a study of Hals’ work proves that he had more imitators in his 
own day than one would suppose from the doubtful tradition that his 
art was little appreciated by his contemporaries. 

Among the works belonging to what is generally assumed to be the 
artist’s early period — although he was then in his middle thirties — 
there has recently become accessible a painting which its late owner 
denied to connoisseurs for a whole generation and would never allow to 
be photographed. I refer to the charming painting of the “Children with 
the Goat Carriage,” (Fig. 3) which recently passed from the possession 
of Madame Brugmans into the hands of the Brussels Museum. This 
picture, (canvas 67” x 4714”) of which hitherto we could only form an 
idea from a hastily executed eighteenth century drawing, is reproduced 
here from a photograph for the first time. The date— about 1620— 
which we had attributed to it—is confirmed by the original, which in 
many respects reminds us of the Italianized transition masters of the 
early seventeenth century, to whom Frans Hals’ teacher, Karel von 
Mander, belonged. In other respects, however, it is reminiscent of such 
characteristic Hals’ paintings as the “Nurse” in Berlin, and the “Por- 
trait of a Boy,” formerly in the possession of H. M. Clark, London. 
(Klassiker der Kunst, p. 15 and p. 21.) The contraposture of the boy 
and the rather crude and theatrical landscape against which the figures 
are arranged step-fashion remind us of the older school, but if Hals has 
taken an outworn scheme he has transformed it into a most vivacious 
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and expressive composition. In fact the boy’s posture seems so direct 
and spontaneous that only on second thoughts do we recognize its tra- 
ditionalism. The most enchanting merriment speaks from these child 
faces —in the quietly amused smile of the little girl in the middle, and 
the outspoken mirth of the somewhat older child on the left who en- 
courages her little sister with a droll gesture. The black and white goat, 
garlanded with red blossoms, is a masterpiece of drawing and coloring 
and his heavy mass serves admirably to balance the composition which 
is built upward on the right hand side. 

The “Rommelpot-player,” executed a few years later, is another com- 
position which until now could be reproduced only from copies. This 
picture, painted in 1623, must have enjoyed great popularity, for there 
are more than a dozen contemporary replicas, of which that in the Cook 
Collection was reproduced in Klassiker der Kunst (page 24), as proba- 
bly most closely approximating the original. This original, which must 
have been executed in almost life size, has so far not come to light. 
That we made the correct choice in selecting the Cook replica rather 
than the version in Lord Pembroke’s collection is proved by an original 
sketch which has in the meantime reappeared (after Dr. Bode had al- 
ready passed on its authenticity in 1880) , and which agrees in all essen- 
tials with the Cook version. This is the painting (Fig. 4) listed as 137 
No. 4 by Dr. Hofstede de Groot and belonging to the Goldschmidt 
Junior Collection in Frankfort-on-Main, formerly in the Gsell Collec- 
tion of Vienna (1872), and that of Schorer, Groot Bentveld (1892). 
Measurements: 1514” x 12”. 

The execution is so brilliant, the individual characterization so con- 
vincing, and the color so glowing and fresh that on studying the actual 
painting all doubts concerning its authorship are stilled. If Dr. Hof- 
stede de Groot at one time, in his Catalogue Raisonné, did not admit 
the authenticity of this painting (since then he has recognized its 
authenticity), he was probably influenced by his perfectly correct as- 
sumption that in the principal version of the “Rommelpot-player” the 
figures were life size. Since then we have learned that Frans Hals was 
in the habit of making sketches in oils for some of his large composi- 
tions in place of the pencil sketches used by other masters. 

Another little sketch in oils for the large genre painting in the Altman 
Collection in the Metropolitan Museum, which was copied several 
times by Dirk Hals, has also recently come to light in Ireland and has 
been described by Dr. Hofstede de Groot. (The Art News Supplement, 
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“The Fisherman Playing the Violin on the Dunes” belongs to the 
recently discovered genre paintings and was also published by Dr. Hof- 
stede de Groot in the American Art News Supplement (1928, p. 45). 
It is a masterpiece of free technique executed in the late twenties or 
early thirties, glowing in color and charming in the treatment of the 
landscape. An undoubtedly authentic small version of this work, bear- 
ing a monogram and without the landscape background was already 
known (Klassiker der Kunst, p. 23), which may well have served as a 
prefactory sketch for the larger work. 

The same situation exists in regard to “The Laughing Fisher Lad” 
owned by Dr. Hofstede de Groot (Klassiker der Kunst, p. 113), of 
which a larger example, in half length with a buoyantly painted land- 
scape (Fig. 5), has come to light, for which Dr. de Groot’s head may 
have been a prefatory study. 

On the other hand an entirely unknown composition has appeared in 
the charming painting of Two Singing Boys which was discovered three 
years ago in private possession in Germany and which passed into 
dealers’ hands. In motif it is reminiscent of the two paintings in pri- 
vate collections in New York and Paris (Klassiker der Kunst, p. 81 and 
p. 116), but in vivacity of color and originalty of composition it, if any- 
thing, surpasses them, although smaller in format. 

With these genre paintings we have been dealing with the thirties, 
but the very fine and historically important female portrait (Fig. 2) 
takes us back into the second decade of the century. This is the charm- 
ing portrait of Judith Leyster, Holland’s most famous seventeenth-cen- 
tury woman painter, and a pupil of Frans Hals. There can be no doubt 
that this is her portrait, for there were few famous women artists in the 
Holland of that day (although Haarlem boasted of one well-known wom- 
an painter, a daughter of Pieter de Grebber, so far known to us only by 
tradition), furthermore one of Judith Leyster’s own paintings stands 
on the easel. This figure of a cavalier appears in a composition “The 
Merry Company,” now in a private collection and is illustrated in the 
newest article on Judith Leyster by Juliane Harms in “Oud Holland,” 
(1927, p. 147). It is characteristic of Hals’ tendency toward simplifica- 
tion that he should only have reproduced one of the figures in this com- 
position. He did the same thing in his “Portrait of a Young Artist” in the 
Louvre (Schlichting Collection. Klassiker der Kunst, p. 240), where 
one figure from one of his own three figure compositions is reproduced. 
In the Leyster portrait the laughing figure on the easel, painted in pale 
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tones, forms a splendid complement to the roguishly glancing painter in 
her black and lilac costume. The authoress of the essay mentioned 
above is inclined to place Judith Leyster’s genre paintings of this type 
chronologically in the late twenties or early thirties. Our portrait proves, 
however, that she produced work of this type as early as the middle 
twenties, and consequently we need not assume that she studied in Ut- 
recht prior to her studies in Hals’ atelier in Haarlem, for our portrait 
was painted certainly not later than 1625 — probably slightly earlier in 
fact. The type of dress worn by the artist appears in portraits by Hals 
painted between 1620 and 1625, her age, too, carries out this supposi- 
tion, for she was born probably in 1600 and appears to be about twenty- 
three, and above all it is borne out by the technique. If the modelling of 
the face and of the picture on the easel seems a little weak, this must be 
blamed on the somewhat faulty preservation of these parts. The cos- 
tume, however—the collar, sleeves and skirt—and the masterly painting 
of the hands all are characterized by the technique which Hals’ paintings 
executed in the early twenties have familarized us with. 

It has been suggested that this might be a self portrait by Judith 
Leyster, who was so fine an artist that until twenty years ago, before her 
work was rediscovered by Dr. Hofstede de Groot, her paintings went 
under the name of Frans Hals. That in this event her right arm would 
appear in the mirror as her left, is only a superficial and not very con- 
vincing argument against this assumption, but with all her ability she 
was not capable of quite so spirited a composition. Moreover, as J. 
Harms rightly points out, her portraits are stiffer and more conservative 
than her genre paintings; also and her pigment thinner than it appears 
in this painting, where particularly the broad, dry painting of the skirt 
and the spray-like fashion in which the cuffs are painted (very similar 
to those in the Boy’s Portrait formerly in the Clark Collection, and in 
the Group of Children in the Brussels’ Museum) point to Frans Hals. 
It is indeed most probable that this is the portrait of Judith Leyster by 
Frans Hals referred to in the Inventory of J. M. Molenaer, the subject’s 
husband. 

Frans Hals’ rapid development as a portrait painter during the twen- 
ties is illustrated in the “Portrait of a Thirty-six Year Old Man,” exe- 
cuted in 1625, which I mentioned in the introduction to my book, but 
which I was then unable to add to the illustrations. In the meantime 
this painting (Fig. 1) has passed from the possession of A. H. Buttery 
into the collection of Mr. Jules Bache of New York in which is now 
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also to be found one of the finest portraits painted by Hals in the middle 
thirties — that of the brewer Claas Duyst van Voorhout from Lord 
Leconfield’s Collection at Petworth. (Illustrated in Klassiker der 
Kunst, p. 154.) 

In comparison with this painting, the “Portrait of an Old Lady,” 
dated 1628, which has been already published by Dr. Hofstede de Groot 
in the Burlington Magazine (1926) seems much dryer in technique. In 
the same magazine Mr. Collins Baker in 1915 published two fine un- 
known paintings owned by Lady Cunliffe-Lister, one of which is the 
masculine pendant to the “Lady with the Fan” in the National Gallery 
(Klassiker der Kunst, p. 201). In my book I had tentatively brought 
forward the portrait owned by Count Branicki in Warsaw (p. 200) as 
the pendant to the London picture. After it became known, however, 
that Lady Cunliffe-Lister’s picture and that in the National Gallery 
were originally in the same collection, this assumption was untenable. 
Comparison proves, however, that the newly published portrait is close- 
ly related in style to the Warsaw picture, so that the date attributed by 
me to the London picture — about 1643 —is in all probability correct. 

The other portrait published by Mr. Collins-Baker, a three-quarter 
length portrait of a preacher, also owned by Lady Cunliffe-Lister, may 
be compared with the half-length portrait of another preacher (Fig. 7) 
which also must have been painted in the middle thirties. This was 
shown to me three years ago by its owner, a Polish collector, and is 
a remarkably well-preserved, monogrammed example of the master’s 
work (Measurements: 2414” x 20%”). Judging by a seal on the back 
of the painting it once formed part of the collection of the last King of 
Poland, Stanislaus August (+1790), in Warsaw, and then passed into 
the possession of Count Grabowski, also of that city. The present where- 
abouts of this painting is unknown to me. 

The fine, half-length Portrait of a Man (Fig. 6) which came to light 
this year at a London auction and passed into American ownership was 
executed possibly a year or so earlier— about 1632-34. This excellent- 
ly preserved picture, keyed in blonde tones, stands stylistically nearest 
to the Nicolaes Hasselear in the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam, and the 
“Young Man and His Wife” of the Heyl Collection in Worms (Klas- 
siker der Kunst, p. 104 and 105), and is particularly fresh and spark- 
ling in execution. 

The most important recently discovered work of Frans Hals’ middle 
period, however, is undoubtedly the extraordinarily powerful portrait 
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of Pieter Jacobsz Olycan, Burgomaster of Haarlem, painted in 1639, 
which, immediately after its rediscovery, passed into the hands of Mr. 
John Ringling of Sarasota. It is the pendant to the well-known por- 
trait of Olycan’s wife in the Ryks Museum, Amsterdam (Klassiker der 
Kunst, p. 181), and was already known to us through a replica of the 
upper half of the figure in the Collection of Vernon Watney in London 
(Klassiker der Kunst, p. 184). After the discovery of this original in 
which the subject is portrayed standing, in three-quarter length, one 
may question whether the replica and its pendant, which is a part-copy 
of the Amsterdam picture, are really by Hals himself. So far as daring 
conception and bravoura of technique are concerned, the artist pro- 
duced nothing finer in the period about 1640 than this portrait in the 
Ringling Collection. We hope to reproduce it in one of the forthcoming 
issues of Art in America, with another hitherto unpublished three- 
quarter length portrait from the Mellon Collection in Washington. 

Very little now has come to light from the master’s late period, but 
the two “Portraits of a Young Man and his Wife” (Figs. 8 and 9) de- 
serve an honorable place among the masterpieces executed by him in 
the middle fifties. Originally from Russia, they travelled to Italy, then 
to America, to end up in a private Collection in Europe, for there is not 
yet in America sufficient appreciation of the master’s late works, with 
their hasty-seeming, but inspired technique, sombre but delicate graded 
color and bewildered and far away expression. 


JAN STEEN AND HIS MASTER 
NICHOLAES KNUPFERS 


By C. HorstTEDE DE GROOT 


The Hague, Holland 


HEN in 1906 I wrote a short biographical sketch of Jan Steen 

for the first volume of my descriptive and critical catalogue 7 of 
Dutch painters, I assumed that this painter in his studies, made in the 
middle forties, learned little more than his actual craft from his teach- 
er Nicolaes Knupfer, for I had observed no traces of Knupfer’s tech- 
nique or manner in Steen’s pictures. 
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Later researches, particularly those of Professor W. Martin of The 
Hague, call attention to the fact that Steen learned from this master — 
“To strive for beautiful sun-lit lighting effects ; to handle large animated 
groups of small figures, and that he adopted from him certain architec- 
tural motifs and several themes and compositions.” (Zeitschrift fiir 
bildende Kunst, 1927-8, pp. 327.) A resemblance is particularly 
noticeable in Knupfer’s “Lazarus and the Rich Man” in the Strassbourg 
Museum, which was formerly attributed to G. Metsu, but which is 
rightly attributed by Professor Martin to the former artist.’ 

Still more striking is the example which recently came to my own 
attention. There is in the Central Museum in Utrecht a fully authen- 
ticated painting by Knupfer dated 1654 (Ill. 1), portraying the mar- 
riage night of the Young Tobias and his cousin Sarah whom at the bid- 
ding of his companion the Archangel Rafael he took as wife. Tobias’ 
hesitancy — due to the fact that Sarah had already had seven husbands 
all of whom perished before the bridal night owing to the evil spirit 
which possessed her, is dismissed by Rafael who claims that the heart 
and liver of a recently caught fish will afford the means of exorcising 
this evil spirit. Glowing coals are to be taken from a sacrificial fire, the 
offering placed upon them, and the smoke rising therefrom will dispel 
the spirit for ever more. (Tob. VI, verses 10-16.) Tobias carried out 
these instructions and as the evil spirit disappeared the young couple 
sank to their knees in prayer according to the angel’s command. (Tob. 
VIII, verses 2-8.) 

In Knupfer’s painting these two episodes are combined. The angel 
is still occupied with the preparation of the sacrifice whose smoke as- 
cends, and the young couple already on their knees are gazing upward 
at a group of four winged cherubs who hold a wreath and strew flowers. 
They are praying in the presence of the angel that prayer whose words 
are given to us in the verses mentioned above although these same 
verses expressly state that the angel had already disappeared with the 
evil spirit, closing the door behind him (verse 4). 

Jan Steen has portrayed this same moment of prayer in a painting 
(Ill. 2) which so far is only familiar to me from photographs. A com- 
parison of the two illustrations will show Steen’s painting to be strongly 
reminiscent of his master’s composition. 


1 I must, notwithstanding, disagree with Prof. Martin when he attributes the “Grisaille” in the 
National Gallery, London, to Jan Stolker. This picture is quite worthy of Jan Steen and miles 
above anything that Stolker ever painted. Furthermore, the technique is of the XVII and not of the 


XVIII century. 
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LAS Knuprer: MaArriace Nicut or THE YOUNG ' s Fic. 2. 


Jan Steen: Marriace Nicut or rue Younc Tosras 
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The pose of the two principal figures is identical. Tobias, present- 
ed almost in profile, with beardless face and flowing locks, has sunk on 
one knee and with hands clasped is gazing raptly upward. Sarah kneels 
on both knees to the right of her young husband, facing the spectator. 
Her upraised head is wreathed with flowers, and she prays—in the 
Steen picture at least — with a certain ecstasy. In the Knupfer paint- 
ing her arms are raised upward, in Steen’s they are outspread. In this 
painting, too, flying cherubs hold a wreath above the young couple and 
strew flowers over them. The marriage bed is strewn with wreaths and 
sprays and other cherubs are engaged in garlanding its columns. 

So long as I have not examined the painting personally, I hesitate 
to assign to it a definite chronological place among the painter’s works. 
From the photograph it seems to me likely that it was painted in the 
latter sixties. The likeness of the two figures to the two principal figures 
in the famous “Marriage Contract” in Brunswick, dated 1667, is strik- 
ing. So is the lavish use of floral decorations which are repeated in the 
same form in the small version of the “Marriage Contract,” now in the 
S. Buchenau Collection in Niendorf, near Liibeck, which, in point of 
date, is undoubtedly close to the Brunswick painting. 

That the painting has been cut on the left side is indicated by the 
missing portions of the chair, the bed and the arm of the cherub on the 
extreme left. One might assume that the angel preparing the sacrifice 
in Knupfer’s composition originally appeared also in Steen’s. As a mat- 
ter of fact such an angel by Jan Steen does exist in a fragmentary paint- 
ing in the Bredius Museum at the Hague. (No. 69 in my Descriptive 
and Critical Catalogue.) He is engaged in cutting up a fish, which, to 
be sure, looks more like a dragon and stands with one foot on an altar- 
like structure on which a wood fire is burning. The angel is obviously 
about to sacrifice a portion of the animal, whose dragon-like form may 
symbolize the evil spirit forsaking the body of the young wife. The ac- 
curacy of this theory could only be proved by placing the two paintings 
side by side and then definitely establishing whether or not the Hague 
picture has been painted over on the left hand side. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that Rembrandt, too, treated 
this same subject in a pen and ink drawing now in the Metropolitan 
Museum which has been reproduced by Dr Valentiner in the Volume 
of Drawings by Rembrandt in the Klassiker der Kunst series. Page 
261, No. 242. 
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EUGENE CARRIERE 


Jan-Topass 


Paris 


AN is not a casting, he is metal hammered on a mold,” main- 
tained Eugene Carriere when he talked theoretically. 

All the art of this master comes from this, all his art is in it. 

For Carriere the body did not appear as having the three dimen- 
tions of space. On his canvases they shrank to two: those of the 
surface only. The subjects — beings and things — melt and mix them- 
selves with the containing atmosphere: the universe of Carriere, ac- 
cording to the theory of the unity of material, was composed of con- 
gruent molecules (at least in an abstract sense) without predomi- 
nance of the organic or inorganic. The air which bathes the object, 
the field on which it reveals itself are one. 

And, from that brown twilight fog which envelops all his delinea- 
tion, the faces, the torsos, the hands, and the accessories detach them- 
selves in low relief, almost in apparitions, half nebulous, half consis- 
tent, made “half in half” of reality and dream. So much so that 
Carriere seems to paint not the aspects in their materiality, but the 
atmosphere which covers them, surrounds them, penetrates them. 

And nevertheless man and his surroundings retain, on the can- 
vases of Carriere, an architectual firmness and an intensity of life. It 
is a result of the great artist’s making a rigid selection of the multiple 
forms (often accidental) which nature presents to our eyes. He took 
only the essential, sought only the immobile type: a vital synthesis of 
vision. _ 

“Why,” he said somewhere, “should art conserve what the memory 
rejects?” 

For that reason he studied to find “an arabesque which retains the 
sole significant volumes of a figure.” In this we have his linear theory 
and his graphic principle. 

The pictorial idea of Carriere shows itself in another saying. Ac- 
cording to this sentence—and from his entire work as well—the 
effects of color are summarized in “a stroke of white which would con- 
tain everything.” 

So in order to achieve the desired laconism of drawing he took no 
account of the factitious indications of contours and made a system of 
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IuGENE CARRIERE: MATERNAL PRIDE 























volumes, in the same way as in order to attain his chromatic proposi- 
tion, he neglected colors, concerning himself only with light and its 
effects. But on this ground Carriere has few equals. No one has 
known how to vary the degrees of intensity of light better than he, to 
give more subtle delicacy to the illumination, more animated trans- 
parence to the shadows, more gradations to the half tones. 

Thus the reproaches (we shall return to them), reproaches of ana- 
chronism which have been made against the art of Carriere seem to 
us illogical and unjust. He is a great colorist who in his paintings 
manipulates, shades and harmonizes with authority, light and air. 
Does Rembrandt show himself less polychromatic when he etches than 
when he paints? 

Carriere has been reproached in another way: his literary monot- 
ony, the poverty of his poetry, the narrowness of his register of senti- 
mental motives. 

It is true that the master paid attention only to one type of human 
affection, and to two moments of existence on this earth — infancy 
and motherhood. Of one and the other he offered a vast cycle of well- 
known works: “Suckling,” “Caresses,” “Maternal Pride,” “Smiles,” 
“The Sick Child,” “The Cradeled Child.” 

This was because his sensibility as a man and as an artist was ob- 
sessed by the vision of maternal love; love where the woman gave her 
full measure—and by that of an innocence where the spirit hardly 
awakened was made only of charm and purity. That was his way of 
painting “Madonna and Child.” 

For Carriere in being entirely an intellectual and sophisticate 
threw Catholic mysticism from his art — of which he remained at all 
times atavistically impregnated — and found himself in the people, in 
that good old people of Paris who think freely, work gaily as artists, 
songs on the lips, with the youthful enthusiasms and delicacies of wit 
proper to old races. Carriere lived in contact with it, inhabited a pop- 
ular quarter, frequented the places where one could meet it, saw it as 
it was. 

While a neighbor he painted the “Theatre de Belleville,’ making 
of it a misty fantasmagoria, but powerful, suggestive and truthful. 

And when he represents, by a vague recompense, the Crucifixion, 
one sees there the agony of a poor simple man who suffers death for 
his ideal (“Christ on the Cross”). 

One sees these identical qualities, qualities of the real mixed with 
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the nebulous in the scapes of Carriere: “The Road,” “The Vale of 
Magney,” “The Shepherd,” “Banks of the Marne.” 

Thus in the sites he paints he extracts from their form their inner 
meaning, their value of association, their emotionating force, just as 
in representing man Carriere wished to show his inner landscape. 
Therefore the portraits of Anatole France, Edmond de Goncourt, Al- 
phonse Daudet, Verlaine, painted by him, appear to us as psychologi- 
cal documents, confessions surprised at the moment, even indiscre- 
tions and minor betrayals. For example, the socratic and vagabond 
sides of Verlaine come out, in his portrait, with perfect clearness; in 
that of Daudet one sees easily the cruel and repellent malady which 
rung the writer and covers on the canvas with something of the de- 
grading, his noble beauty. In his portrait, Edmond de Goncourt shows 
himself more an ill-meaning country squire than poet and thinker. 

There, as elsewhere, Carriere is a realist, if one wishes because he 
observes nature with an indefatigable curiosity without recoiling from 
any true admission. But he is a realist “sui generis” who spiritualizes 
the truth and goes to the very soul of things, to the kernel under the 
shell. 

With Carriere an important detail to note is that there is no first 
degree. An onlooker at a distance, his image is always seen without 
nearsightedness. Nothing of the occasional and ephemeral in form, 
nothing secondary in the background, existed for him. 

His color scheme was equally limited to the strictly necessary: 
warm browns or blackish sepias for the general tone; light and fluid 
roses, lilacs, pale blues and pearl grays, blond tints of yellow, mat 
whites, as accessories. 

Carriere did not tint the surfaces vividly; he colored them stingily, 
leaving to the play of half-light all its importance, as we have men- 
tioned. 

This modest equipment, this economy of means augmented still 
more the sensorial character of his paintings. The eye is not incon- 
siderately attracted, the thought not distracted either by the bounding 
of a line, of a feature or a volume, nor by an aggressive sonority of 
color. 

Carriere had detractors. There was a time when one asked if he 
really was a painter in consideration of optical perceptibility and im- 
pressionability of the retina. One seemed then not to see the solidity 
of this painting, chromatically deaf, sobre lined, it is true, but com- 


pelling nevertheless. 
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One apparently was ignorant then that the aesthetics of Carriere 
contained many qualities which the artists of our days exalt: intellect, 
stylization considering character and not beauty, simplification of the 
plastic aspect and of the color stroke, reducing both to their principal 
significance. 

If someone should still doubt the work of Carriere, what better 
reply could one make than this definition of Balzac: “Art is nature 
concentrated.” 


CHARLES DESPIAU 
By WALTER GUTMAN 
New York City 


ERHAPS every artist can be aphorized in a word. If so that of 

Charles Despiau is sensitivity, for though there have been many 
sensitive artists, few, it seems to me, have been so quickly swayed by 
minute gradations in form and personality as he. 

When one says sensitive to personality one immediately implies a 
portraitist, and it is as such that Despiau is most commonly under- 
stood. And certainly since the group of Florence no busts have been 
more completely portraits than his. For his just as theirs show each 
person as a full individual. There are no theatrical interpretations, no 
delvings into a hypothetical soul, no gross distortions to suit the spe- 
cial — and one adds, valuable — reactions of the sculptor. Each head is 
represented in the intricacy of its being so that those who like to specu- 
late upon past and personality may doso. The method is that of “Who’s 
Who,” an accumulation of facts from which the story finally emerges. 
But it is a “Who’s Who” of supreme degree, facts in such minute de- 
tail and placed in such exact relationship to each other that the char- 
acter emerges in the round and particular as land from fog. Naturally 
this building with facts requires patience, and this patience induces a 
spirit of sweetness, yet it is a sweetness with variety, of admiration, of 
love, of pity, of disdain, like spring air. 

There is the bust of Mme. Friez: — long, rounded head, spaced and 
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leveled brows, calm enquiring eyes, firm cheeks over well spaced bones, 
calmly cheerful mouth, close held ears, nose straight and firm, like one 
of the wood-goddesses of the seventeenth century. There is the bust of 
Miss Aman-Jean: — round head, broad cheeks and pointed jaw, blunt 
and tilted nose, open eyes and cheerful mouth, strong neck and bony 
shoulders, her hair brought around her head in a strand. There is Miss 
A. D.: — broad, flat face, serene half closed eyes, tilted nose, confidant 
smiling mouth, smart coiffeur who loves the boulevards. Again Mme. 
Faure, broad wedging head, alert eyes, witty mouth, her hair carried 
sprucely over the tops of her ears. Then for men: —Leon Deshairs, 
full dome, close cropped and partly bald, flat nose and close drawn 
thinking eyes, a partly well kept moustache, strong neck and jaw, and 
cheeks which once were full. And M. Lievre, suavely brushed, skeptical 
lift to an eyebrow, competent and not insensitive, the pendant to Miss 
A.D. 

The work of Mr. Despiau does not, however, limit itself to portraits. 
He has done a number of emblematic figures such as Eve, Diana, pieces 
for gardens, a war memorial for his native town, Mont de Marsan. Yet 
it is typical of him that these statues are allegories growing from the 
facts of nature rather than wishes made into symbols. His Eve is a 
peasant girl naked. Coarse ankles, robust limbs, lithe trunk, gentle and 
pious face. At first one may think the title is just an excuse for a pleas- 
ant work. Later one remembers that this is probably the way she was. 
His Diana is the same:—thinner hips, more muscular shoulders, 
thicker torso, a more aggressive spirit; a strong girl of the country. In 
his war memorial, no wrestling-woman Victory, shielding a couple of 
hysterical soldiers with her hips. Again a young girl of the village, 
this time dressed in her ordinary clothes, standing thoughtfully to one 
side of the tablet. 

But Mr. Despiau’s appeal is of course deeper than the correctness of 
his allegory and criticism. His value as that of every artist lies in the 
worth of his guiding emotion and the success with which he expresses 
it in his medium. That of Despiau is the love of the human forms he 
sees around him, and a passion for reproducing them according to their 
essential elements. It is this which makes him model how the flesh 
clings to the cheek bone ; how sometimes for an instant it hangs straight 
and then bulges at the jaw; how at others it springs in an arc from one 
bone to the other. This makes him study the slight oscillation of the 
lips, the sharp drawing of the skin of the nose over the bone, and its 
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softer lines on the cartilage. And the variety in structure, how some 
jaws fit as close locked wood, and others come in at angles as though 
wedged, how the head rounds off behind, sometimes in a curve, at other 
times in little jerks ending only at the neck. And how the neck fits into 
the shoulders, sometimes svelte with fat, other times ribbed as an un- 
finished building. This love he assists with taste and empowers with 
skill, so that each outline and surface is beautiful for its suggestion of 
flesh, and the flesh for its creation of character. 

Quite naturally this has resulted in a style, since style is the result 
of achieving an aim. It is a style similar to the Greek’s, because as they 
Despiau immerses himself in what he sees and eliminates from what 
he sees all that does not contribute to its essential beauty. But he has 
one advantage over the Greeks — at least as we know them through the 
ancient reproductions —in that he appears to have no preconceptions. 
One imagines him standing before a model captured by something in 
its form or expression. Gradually as he models the clay he sees what is 
most personal in it, the passing attributes are put away and this central 
thing stands out in its delicacy and permanence. One can imagine the 
Eve placed next to the David of Michelangelo or the Venus of the 
Vatican. Not more beautiful certainly, nor more original, but so ma- 
ture and calm, one can feel one’s eyes tired of being ravished by them 
turning to rest on her. Or the Diana, with the sway of her torso, the 
round motion of her hips, the sharp turn of her head, how quickly she 
would break the dainty visions of history. 

Mr. Despiau’s art is perfect. Perhaps that is its one fault. Some- 
times we wish for more ambitious syntheses than these calm iterations. 
But turning from those beauties one can come refreshed to his aphor- 
ism: — “Truth is one, its aspects many,” and enjoy the various ones he 


has given us so completely. 
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A MARBLE STATUETTE BY ALBERTO ARNOLDI 


By W. R. VALENTINER 
Detroit, Michigan 


MONG the fourteenth century Italian Sculptures in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London there is an anonymous marble statuette 
of the Madonna (Fig.1) which impresses, by reason of its strong and 
earnest conception, the beauty of its translucent marble and the able 
fashion of its execution. The stiff posture of the full limbs— which 
lend to it an appearance of having grown out of the column — seemed 
to me typical of Florentine Trecento sculpture in contrast to the ten- 
derer, more delicate Siennese art of the same day — as witness the gra- 
cious postures of the Madonnas of Nino Pisano, for instance. 

Typical Florentine Trecento sculptures, by masters whose names are 
known to us, are comparatively rare. In the early half of the century 
especially, the influence of the Pisan and Siennese masters, such as 
Andrea and Nino Pisano, and Tino di Camaino —all of whom were 
active in Florence— made itself strongly felt, and even at a later date 
the influence of the other art centres in Lombardy and north of the Alps 
was preponderant. On the other hand, capable Florentine sculptors 
were to be encountered in towns outside of Florence, for instance in 
Naples the brothers Pacio and Giovanni da Firenze (in whose work we 
can observe a close relationship to Andrea Pisano’s style), or Betto 
Fiorentino in Arezzo. 

However, toward the middle of the century there evolved in Florence, 
more particularly in connection with the sculptural work on the cathe- 
dral and the campanile, a stern and strictly Florentine style, which 
even those artists who were not native Florentines helped to develop, 
thus proving how strong was the influence of this Florentine milieu, 
how permeated by an individual artistic spirit. If, in these sculptures 
of the cathedral and the campanile, it is hard to distinguish the indi- 
vidual master, they are uniformly distinct in character, and it seems 
almost that the typically Florentine spirit of Donatello’s time had al- 
ready dawned in these earnest and solid figures with their angular and 
ponderous gestures. This new Florentine ideal found its most explicit 
and individual expression in the wonderful tabernacle in Or San Michele 
executed by Andrea Orcagna between 1348 and 1359, although this 
single authenticated sculpture of Orcagna’s would have been unthink- 
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able without the earlier work of the Pisanos — without Siennese or even 
Lombard influence. 

Outside of Orcagna there is only one other sculptor in mid-fourteenth 
century Florence who assumes a definite personality for us. I refer to 
Alberto Arnoldi, the author of the principal sculptures in the Bigallo 
—that charming little Gothic structure opposite the Baptistery. 
Although no extraordinary artist, and hardly to be compared with 
Orcagna, by whom he was greatly influenced, he remains a master to 
be reckoned with in the panorama of Florentine sculpture, for, so re- 
ceptive was he to the native Florentine spirit, that, though his father 
was of Lombard origin, his art was completely penetrated by it. 

It is significant than when, in 1359, he was commissioned to execute 
the large statue of the Madonna for the Bigallo Chapel, with the pro- 
viso that his work must measure up to Nino Pisano’s famous statue in 
Santa Maria della Spina in Pisa, he only adhered on most general lines 
to this enchanting prototype, and lent to his Madonna, in place of the 
soft grace of Nino’s figure, a hard and cool dignity which is frankly 
more expressive of the Florentine spirit (Fig. 2). 

Two years later he executed the relief of the Madonna over the 
door of the Bigallo opposite to Andrea Pisano’s door in the Baptistery, 
and although here he depicted the relationship between mother and 
Child in gentler fashion than in the large statue for the main altar, we 
are still more forcibly reminded of the severity of the Florentine Giotto 
school than of that of the younger Pisano (Fig. 3). 

These two solitary authenticated works by Alberto Arnoldi form my 
starting point for the attribution to him of the London statuette. One 
of the advantages of photographic reproductions lies in the fact that 
they permit the comparison of sculptures of widely differing dimen- 
sions through their reduction to the same format. The statuette must 
be approximately but a third of the size of the Florentine statue. On 
account of these smaller dimensions the conception is less monumental, 
and the expression of the Child, towards whom the Madonna bends her 
head, is more animated. The more domestic type — natural in a Ma- 
donna destined in all probability for the altar of a private house —is 
expressed also in the more individual arrangement of the hair and the 
simple kerchief covering it which has replaced the diadem of the large 
statue. Above all the draperies are more freely treated. Instead of 
drawing them up in powerful simplified lines, the artist has here ac- 
tually indulged himself in spontaneity — witness the corner of the gar- 
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ment which hangs down over the base. The execution, too, is more vivid, 
more accented — an advantage which the sculpture of moderate size is 
apt to have over the monumental conception. Nevertheless the corre- 
spondences between the two works are so striking that there can be little 
doubt that they are by the same hand. In contour and mass the two 
statues are identical, and no less so in the remarkable rounded and 
boneless forms not only of the breast and arms, but of forehead, cheeks 
and fingers. The stylistic identity extends to the structure of the fea- 
tures, witness the parallel lines of mouth, nose and eyes —to details 
such as the lines of the Child’s back and left arm, to the drawing for- 
ward of the drapery half across the Madonna’s right arm, and to the 
actual structure of the base itself. 

The relief in the door lunette offers further analogies. Here, too, we 
find the drapery drawn half across the right arm, the same softly round- 
ed hands and arms and a head whose general proportions and attitude 
is very similar to the head of the statuette. The hair is rolled back in 
somewhat the same fashion and we find in both instances a motif which 
was quite unusual in the art of the day —in the relief and in the statu- 
ette the Child’s right hand is pushed into the neck of the Madonna’s 
robe. 

Acquaintance with this London statuette gives us a more vivid pic- 
ture of Alberto Arnoldi for it shows us his art on a more intimate side 
although it still retains that stern and majestic Florentine style which 
characterizes his sculptures in the Bigallo. 
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THE OIL PAINTINGS OF ALBERT LOREY GROLL 


By Freperic FarrcH1Lt>D SHERMAN 


New York City 


ANY years ago, when he was a young man, Albert Groll used to 

paint the colorful panorama of the Bathing Beaches near New 
York. Many of these pictures, small in size, are notable for their ex- 
pression of aerial perspective, presaging the impressive skies that dom- 
inate his later paintings, which are mostly of the Arizona desert, New 
Mexico plains or California coast. If in his earlier works there is more 
of the sober truth of customary atmospheric effects, resulting in a finer 
tonality, his later canvases are more brilliant, picturing as they general- 
ly do those moments only when some fleeting effect of sunlight illumi- 
nates with transcendent splendor the dearth of the dusty vista, making 
of it the “painted desert.” Perhaps in the evolution of the later type of 
Mr. Groll’s landscape one feels a certain lack of a full realization of the 
serious and tragic aspect of the desert waste. Certainly the desert and 
the plains of the great South-west are not altogether ecstatic poems of 
chromatic synthesis. The prevailing mood there must be, as in other 
arid areas of the earth, one compounded of mystery, elusive and awe- 
some in its magnitude and the stark realization of Fate stalking ever 
like a shadow through the dust and heat— man’s unseen enemy. 

This is not to say that Mr. Groll has not and does not paint pictures 
that measure up to very high aesthetic standards. The Rain Pool is 
one such picture. Here one encounters a fine design which embodies a 
characteristic view of the country and a less insistent statement of 
rainbow effects of atmosphere. It has the look and produces the reac- 
tion one gets only from a truthful portrayal of an actual scene. The En- 
chanted Mesa, in the City Art Museum at St. Louis, a truly noble com- 
position, monumental in character and impressive in effect, is an even 
finer canvas. Another such picture is the large Lake Louise, a fitting 
companion for Abbott Thayer’s great Monadnock in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. They are both, it seems to me, superlatively fine ex- 
amples of landscape in the grand manner; each an effectively carried 
out design embodying the essential significance of a view of memorable 
grandeur. 

Mr. Groll’s vistas of the desert and the plain have considerable ele- 
ments of artistic excellence to recommend them—they are always 
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technically proficient productions, and in not a few instances reach 
memorable heights of aesthetic perfection, achieved by a singularly sug- 
gestive and satisfying emotional rendering of the theme. While any 
number of these canvases seen “en mass” inevitably emphasizes unduly 
their similarity, conditioned as it is by the relative importance of the 
vast areas of sky and the narrow, almost negligible sections of earth, in 
this very similarity they preserve the semblance of reality. A precious 
portion of them retain enough of the character of the earth and feeling 
of the sky to mark them out as memorable examples of contemporary 
American landscape painting. 

Happily the artist is now interested in other and different creations 
in which he aims to express more nearly his personal reactions to in- 
fluences that have moved him deeply in the past. His consciousness of 
the influence of spirit, of the tragic and sublime potentialities of life, is 
seemingly quickened and may reasonably be expected to result in his 
rising to heights of distinction as an artist which he has never before 
attained. Certainly the Crucifixion, which he has but just finished, 
fulfills adequately one’s expectation of his rising eventually to a prom- 
inent, if not preéminent position as a painter of pictures pregnant with 
a sensitive and satisfying emotional interpretation of some of the touch- 
ing and tragic experiences of life. In so far as he is able to incorporate 
the expression of profound feeling within the graphic limitations of 
landscape he will succeed in building for us finer and better visions. 
Such a landscape is not painted from actual observation of any scene 
but is created out of memorized reflections in which balance of masses, 
interplay of line, rhythm of color and other incalculable elements are 
synchronized to the final purpose of expressing a human idea — an in- 
tangible quality more moving than any reality, the breath of life that 
makes nature beautiful. 
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JAMES CHAPIN 
By Wa.Ter GuTMAN 


New York City 


ITH any artist the will must guide the intuition, but with some 
it seems to be used simply as a corrective, the result coming from 
a spontaneous and happy interaction of forces. With others the stimu- 
lus and the end are more rationalized, and the amount of accidental is 
reduced to a minimum. The danger of this, of course, is that one’s 
statement tends to become thin through the denial of the instinct’s power 
to apprehend values of which the mind is not completely aware. Such, 
certainly has been the result in the inferior works of David and Ingres, 
and such are the tendencies present in the work of James Chapin. 
Take, for example, the “Banana Vendor.” This painting has cer- 
tain virtues in the exquisite tone of the old man’s cap, the rich color of 
the bananas, the charming little girl and the interesting figure of an- 
other vendor in the background, but it seems to stress a trifle the un- 
important and to miss the values which give the scene significance. For 
one thing, the gestures of the human figures are without meaning. The 
seller is showing a bunch of bananas to the purchaser. Apparently he is 
asking too high a price, as she does not seem impressed with the bar- 
gain. The child is standing docilely looking at something in the dis- 
tance. Back of them stand two women talking. It is difficult to believe 
from their faces that it is of anything beyond the weather. Back of 
these are various carts and people, and behind these a group of non- 
descript buildings. But from the point of view of human values, no 
emotion has been aroused; sentimental, romantic, satiric, narrative, 
heroic. It is a catalogue. There remains the plastic. In composition it 
is well done. The central theme stands out and the other figures fill up 
purposefully the remaining spaces. The draughtsmanship, too, is com- 
petent, the sense of form good, and as has been mentioned, the color 
is pleasing. But the work lacks passion. One feels before it the same 
emotion one does in listening to an exercise on the piano. The striving 
for something beyond competence, the desire to make this ability ex- 
press some value indefinable, though real, is too little present, and it 
does not succeed in passing beyond a list of plastic elements and human 
problems. Suffering from the same fault, though to a less degree, is the 
“Foxhunter.” Here we have one definite emotion beyond skill —ad- 
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miration for this alert and aggressive huntsman. And plastically, in 
the scene through the window where there are color values beyond 
cognizance, the feeling is more profound. But in the form of the man 
and of the wall there is too little mystery. One feels that the painter 
has been too easily satisfied with a visual representation, too charmed 
with the expertness of his own presentation to penetrate further into 
the sensations of color and form than the word of paint will lead us. 

If this lack of qualities were all that could be found in the work of 
Chapin there would be little use in writing of him. They are, however, 
not the result of a dull soul but of a struggle to learn a medium. His 
formal instruction consists of three years at Cooper Union and two 
years at the Royal Academy at Antwerp. As at the time these schools 
were more notable for their inexpensiveness than their staff, he was 
forced to acquire most that is valuable in his craft himself. Nothing is 
more natural then than an occasional over interest in the purely techni- 
cal problem. But when his emotion exceeds his learning, then his more 
valuable characteristics become apparent. We have already mentioned 
the human reaction in the “Foxhunter.” This is even more evident in 
the portrait called “Lou Reading.” On a couch lies a large-boned wom- 
an reading a book; beside her a cat sleeping. It is difficult to say just 
what gives this painting its undoubted feeling of majesty. Perhaps the 
large proportions of her body entirely without prettiness or stimulated 
sensuality. Perhaps the relaxed position of her body and the serenity 
of her occupation. In rebuttal, there is a slight feeling of time spent 
for a small object, of an enlarged snapshot. One wishes that she were 
beautiful or more ugly, or that she were dressed in the robes of some 
goddess. Yet one does not feel the smugness which hovered about the 
Foxhunter. If the painter has not satisfied us for his effort by finding 
new values in the color or form of his model, or more clearly dramatic 
qualities in her person, he is at least less proud of his own powers, and 
this modesty or thoughtfulness lends grandeur to his subject. 

Two other pictures, continuing the advance of “Miss Lou,” are 
“Planting Potatoes” and “Pork Chops.” The first is an unusually gay 
and amusing bit of work. It shows two men in their patch, one hoeing, 
the other seeding. Back of them the land rises to a hillock along which 
runs a fence. Behind is pasture land, and beyond that a larger hill. In 
most paintings on such subjects there is a sense of toil, fatigue and 
perspiration. Here, the two men, while quite natural in their actions, 
seem to be engaged in a simple, rustic dance. The colors of their blue 
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jersies and khaki trousers against the earth tones of the patch and the 
silver greens of the new grass and leaves are of richness and grace, so 
far removed, indeed, from the bleak tones one commonly associates with 
farm scenes, that the painting is more of a pastoral than a work in 
genre. The second painting is also cheerful, though less dynamic, and 
has much of the majestic quality noticed in “Lou Reading.” One might 
say that it has it more purely, for while the latter is a large canvas, en- 
forcing grandeur by its size, the former is of small dimensions. The 
scene shows two figures, the butcher weighing the chops and the woman 
buying them. From the rack on the wall hang various meats. Against 
it, on the table, is a roast of beef, and in the crotch of the woman’s left 
arm rests a bundle. The butcher leans eagerly forward to see if the 
woman is satisfied with the weight. She stands calmly watching the 
scales. The butcher’s rush forward would disrupt the composition ex- 
cept for the meats which form a compensating diagonal on the rack. 
Likewise the chops are skillfully balanced by the bundle in the woman’s 
hand, and the scales by the piece of beef. The color scheme is yellow 
and red, with the russet-green of the woman’s sweater and the white of 
the butcher’s coat forming emphasis. While one hesitates, from over 
use, at the word great, one cannot but recognize in the composition so 
simple, yet so adroitly managed, in the colors, beautiful in themselves 
and appropriate to the occasion, in the comedy, and in the strong and 
sombre rhythm of life which dignifies the work, the elements of a fine 
style. 

These elements may now be summarized. Of his painter qualities 
it seems to me his color is the most distinguished. I know of no artist 
in America today whose color is more rich, more individual or more 
purposeful. To many, color is a convenient way to connect lines. To 
others it is valuable for :ts vivacious tones, and by still others it is used 
to express general emotions. With Chapin color distinctly reinforces 
form, and sometimes — “Planting Potatoes” is a good example— ex- 
plains it. His tones are not merely pretty, but have a rich, stirring 
beauty, and if to some, as to me, his greens appear out of harmony, they 
are never without a distinct emotional effect. Moreover this effect is 
not general. Though his favorite harmonies seem to be of browns, yel- 
lows, blues and reds, they are always used pertinently. As he is careful 
to use the best materials, time ought to enrich his colors, so that in this 
respect his paintings will be among the most beautiful we have. His 
design, too, is good. Sometimes, as in the “Banana Vendor,” it does 
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not pass the competent, but in works such as “Pork Chops” or “Plant- 
ing Potatoes” it is delightful. It is his form that is his weakness. Not 
that it is not visually convincing: it is excessively so. He has not yet 
learned to allow for atmosphere, and his figures have generally an un- 
necessary clarity. For example, the two men of “Planting Potatoes,” 
in the reproduction, might be very well taken for figurines in clay. If 
in the actual work the fault is less noticeable, it is apparent enough in 
the “Banana Vendor” or “Foxhunter,” or in certain of his landscapes, 
especially those showing woodpiles. 

As a whole it is his human qualities which make his work, for he is 
not a great searcher after new values in form and color, though an in- 
telligent user of those we know. To define them, they are idealism, can- 
didness and humour. His huntsman, to the majority, would bea farmer 
with a gun, and nothing more. To Chapin he represents ruggedness, 
alertness, perseverance, and energy. He has romanced his man, but his 
honesty has kept him from going to the extreme exploited by the Bar- 
bizons. The defects of his character are shown also, and he remains a 
hunter, if of a somewhat noble type. Where this idealism is general- 
ized it loses its unpleasant qualities and gives a monumental charac- 
ter to each incident he touches, not through exaggeration but by the 
completeness with which he accepts and respects what he sees. It is 
for this reason that spiritually as well as technically in his rich color, 
his smooth surface and his subtle composition, he reminds me of 
Breughel the elder. Like him he loves every person and form he sees, 
but like him, too, it is a love based on a regard for these people as his 
equals and these forms as parts of his own life, not the false love of 
pity. Thus there is no social-service in his art and no satire, though 
there is as much comedy as there is enjoyment. 

His method of life is the opposite of bohemian. He rises at day- 
break and paints all morning. During the afternoon he paints also, ex- 
cept when he goes to play tennis for exercise and to rest his eyes. He 
knows few men in his profession, goes out seldom, and then only with 
old and intimate friends. Yet this exclusiveness is through no misan- 
thropy but simple because of a passion for his work. His attitude to- 
wards this is to push it until it is sufficient, whether a week or a year. 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS 





OBJETS D'ART 
PAINTINGS 


PORCELAINS 
TAPESTRIES 


NEW YORK 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS 


OBJETS D’ART 
PAINTINGS 
PORCELAINS 
TAPESTRIES 
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FEARON GALLERIES, Inc. 


paintings of Distinction 
bp the 
Mld Masters 
Primitives and English [Portraits 


Discrimination should be exercised in buying 
pictures — not alone by the buyer, but by the 
dealer, too. I offer you my discrimination and 
invite yours. 


25 West 54TH STREET . . New York 











EHRICH GALLERIES 


Old MWasters 
Waintings - TWorks of Art 


* 


36 East 57th Street, New York 
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JOHN LEVY GALLERIES 


High-class Paintings 
ANCIENT and MODERN 








NEW YORK CITY : = 559 Fifth Avenue 
PARIS: 28 Place Vendome 














HEINEMANN 
GALLERIES VAN DIEMEN 
Lenbach Platz 5 & 6, Munich and Company, Inc. 
oo 
High Class Paintings OLD MASTERS 
cAnctent and Modern 
oo ] 
21 East 57th Street 
HANSEN NEW YORK 
GALLERIES 
INCORPORATED BERLIN AMSTERDAM 
Schweizerhofquais, Lucerne : | 
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To be sold by Auction at 
C.G. BOERNER’S 


AUCTION ROOMS, LEIPZIG 


at the Beginning of November, 1928 


RARE EARLY DUTCH & FLEMISH ENGRAVINGS 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE 


Kine Freperik Avcust II, of Dresden, e. g., by Hans Bol, Breugel, Claesz, Duhameel, 
Goltzius, Gossaert Mabuse, Lucas van Leyden, Israhel van Meckenem, Vellert, Master 
of Zwolle and different anonymous Masters and Monogramists. 

MOREOVER 


Very Fine Old Engravings and Etchings 


by the well known Masters of the 15th to 17th Centuries, including masterpieces by 
Diirer, Hirschvogel, Rembrandt, Schongauer and many others. 


The illustrated Catalogue (No. 158) will be issued at the beginning of October 
by C. G, Boerner, 26, Universitatsstrasse, Leipzig, c1 (Germany). Price 5 Marks. 





Telegrams: **BoERNERKUNST, LeEIPzic’’ 





A. S. DREY WILDENSTEIN 
AND COMPANY 





HIGH-CLASS 


Old Paintings OLD PAINTINGS 
and TAPESTRIES 
Works of Art WORKS OF ART 
EIGHTEENTH 


cin tT Ui ms 
FURNITURE 


























MUNICH 
Maxmiliansplatz 7 647 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK NEW YORK CITY 
| 680 Fifth Avenue PARIS: 57 RUE LA BOETIE 
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JULIAN ACAMPORA 


RESTORER 
of PAINTINGS 


STEINWAY HALL 
I13 WEST §7TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








AMERICAN 


ART ASSOCIATION 
INC. 


Instituted in 1883 to conduct 
public sales, make inventories 
and appraisals of artistic, literary 
and utilitarian property for pri- 
vate collectors, executors of es- 


tates, law firms and others. In- 
formation concerning terms and 


conditions sent upon request. 


Located in the Art Center of America 


AMERICAN ART GALLERIES 
Madison Ave., 56th to 57th Street 
New York City 








REPRINTS IN PAMPHLET FORM from 
ART IN AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE 


The Missing Head of the Glasgow ««Christ and the Adulteress.’’ By Bernard 


Berenson 


$1.25 


Paintings by Ambroio basements vi anvil di Fredi. sa F, Mason 


Perkins 


Studies by fancies Senne at — a By Eliot Clark 
Three Scenes from the History of Perseus. By Phyllis Ackerman . 
An Early Signorelli in Boston. By Bernard Berenson 


Ugolino Lorenzetti. By Bernard Berenson 


$1.25 
$1.25 
$1.25 
$1.25 
$5.00 


Gilbert Stuart’s First Portrait of a from Life. By Frederic Fairchild 


Sherman 


Niccolo di eae “By Richard Offner 


The Princeton Raphael. By Frank Jewett Mather . 


$6.00 


$5.00 
$2.50 


The editions of these phamphlets were very limited 
and there remain but few copies of each. 





Art In AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE, 578 «Madison Avenue, NEw YorK 
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STUDIES IN FLORENTINE PAINTING 


By RicuHarp OFFNER 


Small quarto. Illustrated with 4 full-page photogravure plates and 64 full-pago plates 
of halftones. Limited edition of 275 copies for the United States. $30.00 net. 
CONTENTS 


PACINO DI BONAGUIDA 

AN INTEGRATION OF JACOPO DEL CASENTINO 
Two UNKNOWN PICTURES BY TADDEO GADDI 
THE PANELS OF ANTONIO VENEZIANO 
NICCOLO DI PIETRO GERINI 


NARDO Di CIONE 

NICCOLO DI TOMMASO AND THE RINUCCINI MASTER 
A DADDESQUE PREDELLA 

THE MASTER OF THE FOGG PIETA 

A THEORY OF METHOD 


You may be proud as a publisher of getting out a volume so sumptuous in appearance and 


of matter so worthy of its garb. 


— Bernard Berenson 


The best book of its kind that has appeared for a long time.— Capt. R. Langton Douglas 


ESSAYS IN THE STUDY OF SIENESE 
PAINTING 
By Bernarp BERENSON 
Small quarto illustrated. Limited edition. 
$7.75 delivered 

Mr. Berenson has the inestimable virtue of com- 
municating the spirit and mood in which he 
works. — New York Times. 


THE LATE YEARS OF MICHELANGELO 
By Wirueitm R. VALENTINER 


Octavo. Illustrated. Limited Edition. 
$10.25 delivered 
No one has made the mysterious giant of the 
renaissance live for us in the same degree. 
— New York Times. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS OF YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 
By Freperic F. SHERMAN 
12mo. Limited edition. Illustrated. 
$3.50 delivered 
Illuminating and well written. Interesting alike 
to the artist and the art lover. 
— Cincinnati Enquirer. 


LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE PAINTERS 
OF AMERICA 
By Freperic F, SHERMAN 
12mo. Limited edition. Illustrated. 
$3.50 delivered. 
Mr. Sherman searches for spiritual and intel- 
lectual significances. He helps us to recognize 
beauties and apprehend sentiment. 
— Detroit Free Press. 


VENETIAN PAINTING IN AMERICA 
By Bernarp BERENSON 
Small quarto. Illustrated. Limited edition. 
$10.25 delivered 
One of the most significant works of recon- 
structive criticism that have appeared in recent 
years on the subject of Italian painting. 
— The Dial. 
CHARLES FRASER 
By Atice R. H. Smrru and D. E. Hucer Smiru 
Small quarto. With 4 photogravure plates and 
many reproductions of Fraser's miniatures. 
Limited edition of 325 copies. $15.00 de- 
livered. 
Mr. and Miss Smith have done a valuable serv- 
ice in studying the paintings of a too-little- 
known miniaturist. — The Nation. 


ROBERT FIELD 


By Harry Piers 


Small quarto. With 4 full-page photogravure 
plates and 36 full-page halftones. Limited edi- 
tion of 325 copies. $30.00 delivered. 
In almost every respect a model of what such a 
memoir of a miniature painter should be. 

— The Connoisseur, London. 


INTRODUCTIONS 
By Martin BrransAum 


Octavo. Limited edition. Illustrated. 
$6.75 delivered 
It is a pleasure to come in touch with the 
newer movements under a guide who eschews 
jargon and keeps his head. — The Review. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES ~ 


Each volume uniform, printed from type on handmade paper in limited editions and beautifully illustrated 
with photogravure plates. 


JoHN TWACHTMAN. By Eliot Clark $25.00 
GEORGE INNEss. By Elliott Daingerfield. Out of print 
FIFTY PAINTINGS BY GEORGE INNESS. $25.00 
HOMER MARTIN. By Frank J. Mather, Jr. 25.00 
FIFTY-EIGHT PAINTINGS BY HOMER MARTIN. 5.00 


J. FRANCIS MURPHY 


ALEXANDER Wyant. By Eliot Clark. $25.00 
StxTy PAINTINGS BY ALEXANDER WYANT. 25.00 
RALPH A. BLAKELOCK. By Elliott Daingerfield. 17.50 
WInsLow Homer. By Kenyon Cox. 25.00 


ALBERT PINKHAM Ryoper. By Frederic F. Sherman. 25.00 


. By Eliot Clark. 25.00 





FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN, PUBLISHER 


578 Mapison AVENUE 


New York City 
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THE GALLERY OF 


P. JACKSON HIGGS 


11 East 54th Street 


New York 


High Class 
Old Masters 
and anttqutttes 


Now on Exhibition 


English Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Henry Raeburn, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, William Hogarth, John 
Hoppner, George Romney, Etc. 
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Thomas Agnew & Sons 


INCORPORATED 


Pictures and Drawings 
by the Old Masters 
and Engravings 


125 East 57th Street 


New York 


43 Old Bond Street 14 Exchange Street 
Lonpon, W MANCHESTER 
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_ Jacques Seligmann & Co. 10 





WORKS of ART 


NEW YORK 
3 East sist Street 








PARIS 


Ancien Palais Sagan 


57 Rue St. Dominique & g Rue de la Paix 
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FRENCH & CO. 


ANTIQUE Tapestries 
FURNITURE AND TEXTILES 
Works oF ArT 


6 EAST 56ra STREET 
NEW YORK 
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M:KNOEDLER & CO, 


PAINTINGS 
ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS 


14 East 572 Street 
NEW YORK 
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